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DISCOURSE. 


"  Give   her  op  the  fruit  op   her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise 
her." — Proverbs  xxxi,  31. 


There  are  three  ideals  of  womanhood  :  of  its  sphere,  its 
duties,  and  what  women  perform  these  pre-eminently 
well. 

The  first  believes  that  woman  the  worthiest  who,  as 
wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  cares  most  faith- 
fully for  the  physical  wants  of  the  household  of  which  she 
is  an  inmate.  She  who  never  eats  the  bread  of  idleness ; 
rises  early,  and  toils  late,  that  husband  and  children  or 
friends  may  be  well  clad ;  whose  chief  pride  is  that  her 
household  are  fed  well  and  comfortably  clothed  ;  she,  in 
the  judgment  of  a  by  no  means  contemptible  class,  is  the 
ideal  woman.  Her  noblest  virtues,  beside  fidelity,  are 
kindness  of  word  and  amiability  of  temper,  and  when  she 
adds  to  these  a  "  fear  of  the  Lord,"  behold  then  you  have 
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a  perfect  woman.     Solomon  knew  no  higher  praise  of  any 

of  her  sex  than  this,  and  his  most  enthusiastic  encomiums 
are  exhausted  when  thus  much  is  said. 

Even  less  elevated  is  the  second  ideal,  which  makes  of 
woman  an  idol  to  be  worshiped  with  blind  homage  ;  to 
be  protected  because  so  weak,  and  flattered  because 
praise  is  the  essential  breath  of  her  soul's  life.  Those  who 
hold  this  standard  of  what  woman  should  be,  dwell  only 
on  the  perishable  charms  of  her  earthly  beauty,  chant  only 
the  paean  of  their  adoration  of  fair  face  or  chiselled  form. 
This  was  the  ideal  of  the  sex  in  the  vaunted  age  of  chivalry. 
Woman,  in  its  regard,  was  weak  as  she  was  fair ;  de- 
manded worship,  not  equal  love ;  was  a  fairy,  an  angel,  a 
vision;  never  a  useful,  noble  woman.  Consequently,  in 
the  age  of  chivalry  was  the  sex  most  degraded,  and  man, 
from  her  adorer  and  slave,  soon  changed  to  her  cruel 
tyrant,  when  he  was  weary  of  his  plaything,  or  her  physi- 
cal charms  had  perished. 

Unsatisfactory  or  false  are  these  ideals  both :  turn  we 
to  a  third,  higher  and  nobler  than  they. 

There  walked  this  earth,  once,  clad  in  vesture  of  mor- 
tal flesh,  he  who  was  the  perfect  standard  of  humanity, 
and  in  whom  also  was  enshrined  divinity.  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  Son  of  God  no  less,  came  here  to  teach  us 
how  to  live  ;  how  to  love  ;  how  to  be  happy ;  how  to 
suffer  ;  and  how,  at  last— to  die.  He,  first  of  all,  ap- 
proached both  men  and  women  as  souls ;  first  praised  or 


reproved  either  according  to  their  virtues  or  vices  ;  first, 
to  the  wonder  of  his  disciples,  talked  with  woman  at 
Samaria's  well,  or  before  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  as  an  immor- 
tal being ;  first  looked  upon  her  sex,  neither  as  servants 
or  idols,  but  simply  as  his  companions,  his  friends,  differ- 
ent in  some  respects  from  man,  but  every  way  his  equals. 
And  woman  was  ever  true  to  him  who,  whether  as  his 
mother  Mary,  or  his  friend  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
had  shared  his  high,  pure  love. 

"  Not  she  with  trait'rous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung ; 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue ; 
She,  when  Apostles  shrunk,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  the  cross — earliest  at  the  grave." 

And  from  his  day  to  our  own,  the  ideal  he  presented 
has  been  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  for 
whose  universal  recognition  she  hath  herself  sighed,  and 
for  its  reception  many  of  the  purest  and  best  have 
labored.  It  is  only  dimly  appreciated  yet,  but  it  is  the 
aim  of  all  and  the  standard  of  all  who  are  the  judicious 
and  true  friends  of  woman,  to-day,  and  who  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  noisy  assertors  of  impracticable  ideas  ;  of 
unsexed  women  and  foolish  men,  who  seek — they  know 
not  what.  This  ideal  simply  demands  for  woman  the 
right  to  do  all  she  can  do  well ;  considers  that  her  true 
sphere  for  which  organization  and  capacity  adapt  her ; 
recognises  her  neither  as  man's  handmaid  and  servant, 
nor  idol  and  superior,  but  his  helper  and  equal.     With 


this  class,  woman's  rights  and  woman's  duties  are  synony- 
mous. Home,  it  believes,  from  her  very  constitution,  the 
law  of  God,  written  in  lines  of  sinew  and  vein  and  bone 
and  the  very  texture  of  her  being,  home  will  ever  be  her 
chief  sphere  of  action  ;  but  whenever  a  Joan  of  Arc  leads 
her  countrymen  to  victory  and  to  freedom ;  whenever  a 
Florence  Nightingale  makes  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea 
a  scene  of  angel  ministry  to  the  wounded ;  whenever  a 
Grace  Darling  saves  life  by  daring  almost  more  than 
manly  ;  or  a  Mrs.  Patten  guides  her  dying  husband's  ship 
safely  into  port,  herself  its  commander  ;  or  a  Mrs.  Stowe 
writes  the  tale  of  suffering  beneath  the  foul  oppression  of 
slavery ;  or,  in  the  strife  for  Italian  liberty,  a  woman,* 
there  in  immortal  Rome,  does  immortal  deeds  of  nobleness 
and  cheers,  animates,  by  pen  and  hand,  by  watching  over 
the  helpless  Roman  soldiery,  dying  in  the  hospitals,  and 
dying,  as  did  some  Americans  of  old,  for  human  rights 
and  dear  liberty — then  to  all  these,  and  such  as  these,  those 
who  accept  the  ideal  of  Jesus,  utter  the  plaudit,  "well 
done,"  and  declare  that  these  women  have  not  forgotten 
their  sex,  have  not  departed  from  its  duties,  but  have 
nobly  fulfilled  them  all,  are  truly  womanly  women. 

My  friends,  for  one,  I  rejoice  that  a  greater  than  Solo- 
mon taught  us  by  his  word,  yet   more   by  his   example, 


*  Let  a  brother's  pen  here  write  the  sainted  name  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness 
Ossoli,  as  doing  all  this  and  more,  though  a  brother's  lips  could  not  utter  her  name  in 
the  great  congregation.  A.  B.  F. 
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what  should  be  the  rank  and  sphere  of  woman  ;  that  she 
should  not  be  man's  vassal,  and  say,  as  Milton  represents 
Eve  as  doing — 

"  What  thou  bicl'st, 
Unargued  I  obey;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law !  thou  mine ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise." 

And  yet  more,  I  rejoice  that  he  rejected  the  sad,  awful 
view  which  regards  woman  as  the  mere  toy  of  man's  idler 
hours  ;  to  be  loved  only  when  young  and  fair,  and  then 
neglected ;  to  be  flattered,  but  not  truly  reverenced,  and 
at  last  to  find  in  him  the  careless  husband,  the  forgetful 
reveller.     Ah,  thank  God, 

"The  days  are  no  more, 
When  she  watch'd  for  her  lord  till  the  revel  was  o'er, 
And  stilled  her  sad  sorrow,  and  blushed  when  he  came, 
As  she  pressed  her  cold  lips  on  his  forehead  of  flame. 
Alas  for  the  loved  one!  too  spotless  and  fair 
The  joys  of  his  banquet  to  chasten  and  share; 
Her  eye  lost  its  light  that  his  goblet  might  shine, 
And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  was  dissolved  in  his  wine." 

I  have,  thus  far,  my  hearers,  dwelt  on  the  varied  ideals 
of  womanhood,  giving,  first,  the  inadequate ;  second,  the 
false  ;  and  third,  the  noble,  the  Christian,  the  true.  I  have 
done  this  as  a  proper  exordium  to  a  discourse  commemo- 
rative of  one  whose  loss  this  community  deeply  feels,  and 
to  whose  virtues  they  would  fain  do  honor.  It  was  not 
my  privilege  to  know  her,  but  she  seems  to  me,  so  far  as 
I   can  judge   from  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who 
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knew  her  best,  to  have  corresponded  with  the  high  and 
true  standard  I  have  presented  of  what  woman  may  and 
should  be — 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet,  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

The  heart  throbs  heavily  at  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  but 
when  the  good  and  noble  pass  on  to  brighter  worlds,  we 
who  yet  linger  on  the  shores  of  time,  do  well  to  consider 
their  characters,  their  example,  and  seek  to  follow  after. 
We  do  wisely  to  recognize  the  fact  that — 

1:  Another  hand  is  beckoning  us — 
Another  call  is  given ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  angel  steps, 
The  path  that  leads  to  Heaven." 

Not  to  praise  the  departed,  is  my  task  to-day.  No: 
"  let  her  own  works  praise  her,  and  give  her  the  fruit  of 
her  hands."  My  simple  duty  is,  as  far  as  I  can,  with  strict 
truthfulness,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  on  earth,  not  of 
her  blessed  spirit  in  Heaven,  to  describe  her  "just  as  she 
was."  In  this  life  she  abhorred  exaggeration  ;  she  can 
abhor  it  no  less  now  that  she  has  entered  upon  the  higher 
life.  If  I  utter  one  word  more  than  is  strictly  just,  it  will 
be  through  no  intent  of  mine,  but  from  lack  of  personal 
acquaintance.  And  yet,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry,  I 
do  believe  that  there  is  nought  to  conceal ;  no  need  of  any 
shade  of  exaggeration,  but  that  her  simple  character  was 
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so  noble  and  true,  so  genuinely  womanly,  that  to  delin- 
eate that  character  will  be  better  than  all  praise.  To  this 
duty,  then,  I  now  address  myself.  I  would  perform  it  as 
though  she  heard  my  words,  as  who  shall  say  she  does 
not?  for, 

"There  is  a  land,  unknown,  unseen, 
Where  parted  souls  must  be  ; 
And  but  a  step  doth  lie  between 
That  other  land  and  me." 

Mrs.  Louisa  Sophia  Swan,  who  departed  this  present 
life  after  a  most  severe  and  painful  illness,  was  no  ordi- 
nary woman ;  yet  her  life  did  not  abound  in  startling 
incidents  ;  it  was  peaceful,  calm,  domestic,  but  exerting  a 
wide-spread  influence  for  good.  Her  actions  were  the 
result  of  her  pure  and  lofty  character,  and  to  describe  this 
is  her  best  history. 

But,  first,  let  me  narrate  the  few  incidents  of  her  mortal 
career.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Jesse  Johnson,  of 
Enfield,  New  Hampshire,  where  she  was  born  July  23d, 
1809.  The  first  sixteen  years  of  her  existence  she  spent 
in  her  native  town,  a  place  which,  to  the  hour  of  her 
death,  she  fondly  loved,  and,  as  frequently  as  possible, 
especially  of  late  years,  she  personally  visited.  On  the 
14th  of  February,  1831,  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caleb 
Swan,  of  this  place,  and  here  she  lived  till  called  to  her 
higher  home.  How  devoted  she  was  as  a  wife,  this  sor- 
rowing husband  can  testify ;  and  O,  his  testimony  is 
2 
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earnest,  heartfelt,  and,  in  all  respects,  commendatory  ;  and 
surely, 

"Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

Mrs.  Swan  was  ever  her  husband's  truest,  wisest  coun- 
sellor, and  after  their  long  union,  which  now  seems  to  him 
brief  as  a  dream,  he  knows  of  no  word  she  ever  spoke,  no 
deed  she  ever  did,  which  he  would  wish  to  forget,  or 
whose  memory  can  give  him  pain.  His  prosperity  of 
estate  was  largely  owing  to  her  prudence  and  good  judg- 
ment. She  was  a  helpmeet,  indeed,  and  he  will  assure 
you  that  his  highest  professional  success  and  mental  acqui- 
sition were  largely  promoted  by  her  sympathy,  and  the 
stimulus  of  her  highly  intellectual  and  gifted  nature. 

She  answered,  also,  fully  to  Solomon's  description,  and 
came  wholly  up  to  his  ideal,  while  going  far  beyond  it- 
She  never  neglected  any  household  duty,  nor  regarded 
anything  as  beneath  her  notice  which  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  her  husband,  her  children,  or  the  kindred 
and  friends  who  visited  her  dwelling,  and  were  always 
welcome  to  its  cheerful  hospitalities. 

And  her  children  !  Ah,  how  inadequate  must  my 
words  seem  to  them  to-day  !  How  deep,  how  tender  the 
memory  of  the  word  "mother"  to  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  such  a  mother  !  Alas !  how  must  they  mourn 
her  absence  in  the  family  circle,  and  how  often  exclaim,  in 
thought,  if  not  in  word, 


"  I  miss  thee,  my  mother,  when  young  health  has  fled, 
And  I  sink  in  the  languor  of  pain ; 
Where,  where  is  the  arm  that  once  pillow'd  my  head, 
And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  complain  ? 

Other  hands  may  support  me,  gentle  accents  may  fall  - 
For  the  fond  and  the  true  are  still  mine ; 

I've  a  blessing  for  each,  I  am  grateful  to  all, — 
But  whose  care  can  be  soothing  as  thine  ?  " 


Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  feeling  of  any  of  her 
husband's  children,  whether  they  were  hers  by  birth,  or 
because  of  the  tie  of  marriage  she  formed  with  their 
father.  Dr.  Swan  had  two  children,  by  a  former  wife,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  our  departed  friend,  but 
they  never  knew  by  any  difference  of  care  or  love,  or 
motherly  duty  and  tenderness,  that  they  were  not  her 
own  children.  Indeed,  they  became  her  own,  she  loved 
them  as  such,  and  they  feel  as  such  to-day. 

Thus  nobly  performing  every  domestic  duty,  Mrs.  Swan 
lived,  beloved  and  honored  in  the  home  circle.  But  while 
mindful  of  these  sacred  household  obligations,  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  a  mind  and  a  soul  which  required 
culture,  and  that  the  sphere  of  duty,  though  first  of  all  at 
home,  yet  enlarges  and  extends  itself  as  opportunity  to 
bless  the  great  family  of  mankind  offers  itself.  She 
greatly  surpassed  Solomon's  standard,  which  was  a  lofty 
one  for  his  day.  She  was  emphatically  an  intellectual 
woman.  Acquaintances  were  surprised  to  find  how  much 
she  knew,  and  wondered  how  a  person  who  never  neg- 
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lected  domestic  duties  could  acquire  so  much  ;  but  it  was 
by  the  cocscientious  and  diligent  improvement  of  every 
opportunity  afforded  by  her  brothers'  or  her  husband's 
society,  or  by  literature.  She  was  an  insatiate  student, 
and  read  all  the  best  books,  especially  those  written  by 
her  own  sex,  or  of  a  reformatory  cast.  Even,  during  her 
last  year  of  life,  she  pursued  the  study  of  the  French 
language  ;  and,  showing  that  a  love  of  the  beautiful  blended 
with  that  of  the  useful,  though  nothing  is  more  useful 
than  the  beautiful,  she  devoted  a  portion  of  the  last  year 
of  her  life  to  the  study  of  music.  Ah,  she  is  singing  the 
song  of  angels  now,  or  listening  to  strains  of  music, 
sweeter  than  earth  ever  knew. 

As  a  writer  of  her  native  language,  she  showed  wonder- 
ful skill  and  accuracy,  and  many  of  her  letters,  though 
written  for  the  perusal  of  intimate  friends  only,  are  yet 
well  worthy  of  publication. 

She  possessed  great  dignity  of  manner,  yet  with  it  there 
blended  much  affability  when  with  those  she  esteemed  or 
was  seeking  to  benefit.  Nor  would  I  fail  to  state  that  she 
had  a  strong  love  of  innocent  mirth  and  playful  wit, 
always  found  in  every  wholesome  nature.  For  a  genuine 
true  soul,  unperverted  by  sin  or  a  false  theology,  and  not 
shattered  by  disease  or  heavy  affliction,  is  never  gloomy. 
Indeed,  who  have  a  right  to  be  happy  but  the  good? 
That  God  who  smiles  upon  us  in  the  sunlight;  who  makes 
the  birds  to  fill  the  groves  with  melody  ;  the  little  lambs 
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to  skip  upon  the  hillside  ;  the  light  waves  to  dance  in  the 
sunbeams  ;  the  countless  leaves  to  whisper  their  soft  tale 
of  joy, — that  loving  Deity  meant  man  to  be  happy,  and  the 
gleeful  laugh  of  child  or  adult,  is  music  even  in  the  Divine 
ear;  and  the  wit  which  is  elevated  and  free  from  malice 
or  guile,  is  no  sin,  but  a  sign  of  an  uncorrupted  spirit,  and 
a  token  also  of  health,  both  of  body  and  of  soul. 

In  her  last  sickness,  Mrs.  Swan  was  a  great  sufferer. 
God,  who  had  made  her  life,  thus  far,  a  very  happy  one, 
to  prove  his  love  for  her,  (for  whom  he  loveth  he  chasten- 
eth,)  and  also  doubtless  that  Heaven's  bliss  might  be  the 
more  joyous  from  contrast  with  earth's  pain,  and  to  make 
her  more  willing  to  leave  this  poor  tenement  of  clay  for- 
ever, and  her  friends  more  resigned  to  have  her  leave  it, 
God  permitted  her  to  endure  much  bodily  pain.  And 
nobly  did  she  endure  it ;  meekly  submit  to  all  that  her 
Heavenly  Father,  "who  doeth  all  things  well,"  saw  to  be 
best  for  her.  In  the  last  stages  of  sickness,  she  still 
desired  books  to  be  read  to  her,  to  feed  thus  the  intel- 
lectual flame  while  the  physical  was  beginning  to  grow 
dim.  She  desired,  too,  that  one  celebrated  sermon  should 
be  read  to  her.  Does  any  one  in  this  audience  desire  to 
know  of  what  distinguished  divine,  and  of  what  religious 
denomination?  I  will  satisfy  that  curiosity — for  the 
choice  was  characteristic  of  her  untrammeled  religious  sym- 
pathies and  nature  —  it  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
delivered  by  the  stainless  Redeemer. 
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On  the  sick  bed,  music  was  a  constant  solace  ;  she 
would  ask  a  sister  to  sing  to  soothe  her  pain,  and  often 
she  would  join  in  a  cheering  verse  of  some  familiar  hymn 
of  her  childhood,  until  her  sick  chamber  seemed  radiant 
with  the  faith  and  fortitude  which  triumph  over  suffering 
and  death.  One  verse  she  repeated  frequently,  which 
has  soothed  many  a  saint  before,  and  shall  again  and 
again  while  man  suffers  and  religion  teaches  to  rejoice 
amid  it  all.  That  verse  was  expressive  of  her  trust  and 
joy,  even  at  this  fearful  hour;  and  well  may  all  Christians 
who  are  thus  laid  upon  beds  which  they  know  must  prove 
beds  of  death,  take  up  the  triumphal  strain,  and  sing 
with  her — 

"  Jesus  can  make  the  dying  bed 

Seem  soft  as  downiest  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  I  lay  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

The  closing  scenes  of  her  life  afforded  a  beautiful  mani- 
festation of  her  unselfishness  of  disposition  aud  character. 
She  was  always  fearful  lest  she  should  give  trouble  to 
others.  "I  am  afraid  I  shall  live  to  wear  you  all  out," 
was  her  frequent  exclamation.  What  she  suffered  seemed 
of  less  consequence  than  the  care  she  gave  to  others. 
During  her  sickness  she  was  constantly  planning  for  the 
future  welfare  of  her  busbancl,  her  children  and  her  grand- 
children ;  talking  of  her  absent  ones  and  their  future.  The 
presence  of  her  ever-attached  brothers  and  sisters  always 
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afforded  her  great  solace ;  she  thought  of  them  when 
absent,  she  dwelt  with  enjoyment  upon  their  words  when 
present,  and  thus,  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  in 
what  we  term  death  as  in  life,  she  was  the  same  unselfish, 
considerate,  loving  being. 

On  the  sixth  of  the  present  month,*  she  went  home  / 
I  will  not  say  she  died,  for  such  language  seems  to  me 
unchristian  and  false  when  speaking  of  such  as  her.  Jesus 
promises  that  such  "shall  never  die."  No;  she  but  laid 
aside  the  poor,  worn-out  garments  of  flesh,  once  beautiful, 
indeed,  but  now  valueless,  and  her  spiritual  body  was 
unfolded,  as  the  majestic  oak  is  unfolded  from  the  acorn, 
or  the  waving  grain  from  the  kernel  of  wheat  laid  aside 
in  the  earth,  apparently  to  moulder  there  ;  for 

"There  is  no  death; 
What  we  call  such  is  transition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  realm  Elysian, 
"Whose  portal  men  term  death." 


"  Can  she  be  dead, 
Whose  spiritual  influence  is  on  her  kind? 
She  lives  in  glory,  and  her  speakiDg  dust 
Hath  more  of  life  than  half  these  breathing  forms.' 


It  is  time,  now,  to  enumerate  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  friend,  as  manifested  from  the  beautiful  life  I  have 
delineated,  and  which  is  so  manifestly  an  outgrowth  of  the 

*  September,  1S60. 
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traits  I  shall  mention,  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  any  one 
of  them  long. 

And  the  first  marked  trait  of  her  character  was  sin- 
cerity. You  might  always  feel  assured  when  she  expressed 
a  friendly  regard,  that  it  was  felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 
She  was  not  demonstrative,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  term,  but  naturally  reserved.  In  her  very  soul  she 
despised  mere  acting.  Anything  theatrical,  any  mere 
scenic  representation  of  emotion,  was  foreign  to  her  very 
nature. 

As  a  kindred  trait  to  this,  we  remark  that  she  was 
truthful.  All  exaggeration  seemed  to  her  wrong.  "  Speak 
the  strict  truth,"  was  her  motto,  "no  more,  no  less."  No 
slanderer  failed  to  receive  a  rebuke  when  venting  calumny 
in  her  presence.  This  rebuke  was  seldom  in  words,  but 
by  a  dignified,  sad  silence,  or  a  changing  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  some  better  topic,  till  such  a  "pest  of  society"  felt 
uneasy  in  her  presence,  and  withdrew  to  a  sphere  more 
correspondent  to  his  or  her  own ;  yet  was  such  reproof  so 
judiciously  and  Christianly  given,  that  the  offender  could 
not  say  one  word  against  Mrs.  Swan,  but  respected  and 
honored  her  the  more  for  nailing  his  slander,  as  base  coin, 
to  the  counter. 

A  third  characteristic  was  benevolence.  This  manifested 
itself  in  various  forms.  She  loved  children,  as  a  true 
woman  always  does.  She  was  interested  in  their  sports 
and  happiness.     Even  in  the  delirium  of  her  dying  hours, 
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she  fancied  a  favorite  absent  grandchild  was  with  her, 
and  the  thought  of  him  and  her  two  sons,  far  away, 
but  whom  she  also  believed  present,  filled  her  mind,  and 
brought  to  her  lips  expressions  of  tenderest  affection.  The 
severest  trial  of  her  life,  indeed,  had  probably  been,  the 
loss  of  two  of  her  children,  at  an  early  age,  and  of  a  little 
grandchild,  the  tendrils  of  which  sweet  and  precocious 
human  vine  had  clung  very  close  about  the  tree  of  her 
life,  and  had  interwoven  itself  with  every  bough  of  the 
family  tree.  And  children,  in  return,  deeply  and  fondly 
loved  her ;  the  heart  of  that  little  grandson,  far  away  in 
Vermont,  turned  with  almost  prophetic  instinct,  to  his 
suffering  grandmother.  He  felt  unhappy  away  from  her, 
and  pleaded  with  his  mother  till  she  almost  thought  it  a 
monition  from  the  angelic  world  to  go  with  him  to  that 
grandmother's  bedside,  and  be  with  her  while  the  sands 
of  time  were  yet  flowing  on. 

All  reformatory  plans,  too,  if  judicious,  met  her  hearty 
approval,  and  excited  her  deep  interest.  The  Temperance 
reformation,  seeking  to  reform  the  inebriate ;  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  opposing  the  aggression  of  the  haughty 
slave  power,  exposing  the  hideous  nature  of  that  "  sum  of 
all  villainies,"  human  slavery,  and  trusting  ultimately  to 
give  freedom  to  oppressed  millions ;  the  movement  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  woman,  to  give  her 
just  remuneration  for  her  labor,  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive education,  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness  ; 
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all  these  reformatory  efforts  uniformly  found  in  her  a  true, 
wise  and  earnest  friend  and  supporter.  She  did  not  wait 
till  these  causes  became  popular,  but  manifested  her  regard 
iu  their  early  and  dark  hours  of  obloquy  and  struggle. 

And  yet,  she  had  no  morbid  sympathy ;  she  despised 
drunkenness  and  its  weakness,  and  while  she  hated  no 
one,  she  felt  deep  contempt,  as  well  as  sorrow,  for  such 
degradation.  She  looked  upon  intemperance,  unlike  some 
pseudo-pliilantliropists,  as  not  only  misfortune,  but  sin. 
Her  sympathies  were  chiefly  with  the  drunkard's  family, 
and  she  demanded  of  him  reform  before  he  could  gain  her 
confidence.  When  really  reformed,  or  honestly  seeking 
to  be  so,  no  one  would  be  a  more  faithful  and  valuable 
friend  than  she  ;  no  one  more  ready  to  afford  substan- 
tial aid. 

Another  leading  characteristic  was  discretion.  Mrs. 
Swan  was  emphatically  a  discreet  woman.  Her  tongue 
was  under  the  perfect  control  of  her  judgment.  She  was 
not  one  of  those  weak  persons  who  are  perpetually  saying 
on  one  day  things  they  wish  unsaid  the  next.  She  uni- 
formly looked  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  her  words, 
and  thus  none  of  them  were  those  idle  ones  for  which 
mortals  are  and  must  be  "brought  into  stern  judgment." 

Her  discretion,  also,  led  her  to  bestow  her  charities, 
chiefly,  in  her  own  town  and  neighborhood,  where  she 
could  be  sure  of  their  beneficent  results.  John  Randolph 
would  never  have  addressed  to  her  the  cutting  reproof  he 
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once  uttered  to  a  zealous  woman  he  found  sewing  very 
diligently,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  on  some  garments 
intended  to  be  bestowed  in  charity.  "And  for  whom  are 
they  designed  ?"  he  inquired.  "0,  for  the  Greeks,"  was  her 
reply.  Turning  to  some  poor  beggars  who  had  just  been 
spurned  from  her  habitation,  unaided,  "  Madam,"  he  said, 
"  the  Greeks  are  at  your  door? 

Her  discretion  made  her  invaluable  as  a  friend  and  con- 
fidant. No  sister  was  ever  more  beloved  and  trusted  than 
she  by  her  brothers  and  sisters,  who  never  outlived,  and 
never  could  or  will  outlive,  their  early  respect  and  love  for 
her.  Asa  wife  and  a  mother,  she  was  ever  judicious  as 
well  as  tender. 

Nor  would  my  sketch  be  complete  if  I  failed  to  men- 
tion her  exquisite  taste.  She  loved  the  beautiful,  and 
had  a  keen  perception  of  what  was  so.  This  I  believe 
an  indispensable  trait  in  every  genuinely  womanly  nature  ; 
indeed,  in  every  character  which  is  really  admirable. 
God,  who  wreathes  for  the  brow  of  "mother  earth"  a 
coronal  of  flowers ;  who  fringes  lake  and  river  with 
brake  and  fern  ;  who  makes  each  stern  rock  picturesque 
and  grand  ;  who  strews  the  ocean  shore  with  shells  of 
wondrous  form  and  hue;  who  spreads  over  the  dark 
ground  a  carpet  of  living  green  ;  who  hath  filled  the  blue 
concave  above  us  with  gleaming  stars ;  who,  indeed,  "hath 
made  all  things  beauteous  in  their  season  ; "  God  loves  the 
beautiful,  and  those  who  adore  and  serve  Him  do  right  in 
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paying  suitable  attention  to  what  is  becoming  in  their 
apparel ;  in  their  homes  ;  in  themselves ;  and  yet  more, 
who  have  a  refined  taste  in  the  realm  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course, if  I  failed  to  say,  emphatically,  that  Mrs.  Swan  was 
a  Christian  believer,  and  carried  her  faith  into  practice. 
She  had  full  confidence  in  the  revelation  made  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  great  doctrines  of  his  religion.  She  was 
not  a  sectarian  ;  she  could  worship,  and  did,  from  time  to 
time,  worship  in  temples  occupied  by  very  different 
denominations,  and  derive  some  profit  in  them  all.  Still, 
she  had  firm  opinions  of  her  own,  and  those  corresponded 
more  nearly  with  the  theological  tenets  advocated  by  Dr. 
William  Elleey  Changing  and  Eev.  Henry  Ware,  than 
with  those  of  any  other  persons.  To  one  of  her  children 
indeed,  she  gave  the  name  of  the  first  named  distinguished 
reformer  and  divine — a  name  now  honored  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  by  all  true  Christians,  and  all  men  who 
can  appreciate  devotion  to  God,  and  sincere  devotion  to 
"  the  rights  of  man." 

She  had  faith  in  "  the  simple  Unity  of  God ; "  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  in  the  future  possession  of  a 
spiritual  body  in  exchange  for  the  earthly  frame ;  in  the 
entrance  in  the  future  life  into  a  heavenly  sphere  corres- 
ponding to  what  each  mortal  has  fitted  himself  for  in  this. 
Upon  one  point  she  was  very  decided.     Her  benevolent 
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nature  led  her  confidently  to  anticipate  the  final  restora- 
tion of  the  whole  human  family  to  holiness  and  happiness. 
Retribution  in  the  future  state  she  believed  would  be  dis- 
ciplinary, as  it  is  in  this,  and  not  vindictive  in  its  tendency 
or  aim,  and  God  would  never  cease  from  striving  to  win 
man  to  himself,  till,  ultimately,  all  should  be  redeemed. 
Her  own  heart  could  not  have  rested  satisfied  if  one  child 
of  hers  were  lost.  Would  God,  the  Universal  Father, 
whose  name  is  Love,  be  less  benevolent  than  she? 

And  now  she  has  gone  home!  Her  last  thoughts  were 
for  the  comfort  of  husband,  of  children,  of  kindred  and 
friends.  She  had  lived  long ;  not,  indeed,  in  mere  space 
of  time,  but  in  the  true  life — activity.     For 


"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years — in  thoughts,  not  breaths — 
la  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial ; 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best." 


Indeed,  of  her  we  could  appropriately  say- 


"  If  life  be  not  in  length  of  days, 

In  silvered  locks  and  furrowed  brow, 
But  living  to  the  Saviour's  praise, 
How  few  have  lived  as  long  as  thou ! ' 


What  can  I  say,  in  conclusion,  to  these  mourning 
friends  ;  this  bereaved  husband ;  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  her  love  ;  these  fond  brothers  and  sisters  ?  Almost 
nothing  in  words,  for  there  are  feelings  too  deep  for  much 
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expression  in  external  language.  Let  me  only  say — 
Imitate  those  virtues  you  admired!  Take  the  mantle 
which  is  ready  to  fall  upon  any  of  you  from  the  opening 
heavens !  Above  all,  think  not  of  your  beloved  one  as 
dead.  Look  not  down  at  the  cold  grave  as  though  she 
were  there.  She  is  not  there,  she  is  risen-  Nor  think  of 
her  as  absent.  She  is  near,  very  near,  and  loves  you  better 
than  ever  before.  And  if  this  be  so,  be  assured  that  even 
her  Heaven  will  be  happier  for  your  goodness,  and  in  that 
thought  you  shall  have  an  additional  reason  for  holiness. 
And  O,  remember  that  it  must  be  true  also,  that  even  her 
heavenly  joy,  though  it  cannot  be  destroyed,  because  she 
would  still  hope  for  an  ultimate  return ;  yet  that  joy  must 
be  lessened  by  the  departure  of  any  of  her  children  or 
loved  ones  from  a  path  of  rectitude  and  goodness.  O,  lay 
these  things  to  heart.  Live  for  Heaven  while  yet  upon 
earth ;  for  here,  even  here  in  the  dust,  we  may  begin  the 
lives  of  angels  and  archangels  above. 

And  now,  I  have  spoken  as  I  could  of  this  beautiful 
Christian  life,  finished  on  earth,  but  to  be  continued  in 
Heaven.  What  remains?  Nothing,  but  what  shall  yet  be 
the  portion  of  us  all :  "  Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands, 
and  let  her  own  works  praise  her." 
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